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THE PURPOSE OF PUNISHMENT. 



By Rev. William W. McLane, Ph.D., D.D., 
New Haven, Conn. 



The passions of men have been used to interpret the purposes of 
God. This is nowhere more apparent than in the theories of punish- 
ment which have been proposed. If one man strikes another, the 
natural impulse is to strike back and to strike a harder blow than 
has been received. This impulse may be instinctive resistance of 
injury, but it is likely to seek to injure or to destroy the offender. 
It is easy for a man to feel that what he would do, if injured, is what 
every man should do. Hence, historically, it came to pass that 
criminal law took its spirit and form from the offended party. 
Authorities upon criminal law are quite well agreed that private ven- 
geance is the primal source of punishment. "In early times," says 
Maine, "men were persuaded that the impulses of the injured person 
were the proper measure of vengeance to be exacted." "An ancient 
court," says Theodore W. Dwight, "took as its guide the measure 
of vengeance likely to be exacted by the aggrieved person." An 
interesting illustration of this is seen in an old law which permitted 
a thief, if soon caught to be executed at once, but which forbade his 
execution if he was not immediately put to death. The law recog- 
nized the fact that an injured man in the first heat of passion would 
be likely to demand the death of the thief, but that after his passion 
had cooled he would hardly demand so severe a penalty. Therefore, 
the law was framed with reference, not to unchanging justice, but 
to the changeable feelings of an injured man. With this understand- 
ing of the origin of criminal law, it is easy to see how torture came 
to have a prominent place in the punishment of criminals and in the 
theories of punishment which were held by men. "Cruelty," 
says Pike in his History o] Crime, "is one of the most strongly 
marked characteristics of the savage. To inflict torture is one of 
his greatest delights." Among the Romans, also, cruelty accom- 
panied the punishment of crime; "when slaves were executed for 
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crime their deaths were of a most hideous kind." Torture was 
practiced by the Teutonic tribes, and continued by them long after 
the introduction of Christianity. A favorite method of death in 
Gaul and in Great Britain was by fire. Criminal offenders were 
put in a wicker cage made in the form of an idol, surrounded by 
wood, and burned. 

The state and the church react upon each other. Pagan concep- 
tions of crime and punishment have had considerable influence in 
shaping certain formal doctrines of theology. Beams of light which 
pass through colored glass are affected by the color of the glass through 
which they pass. The teachings of Jesus have been affected in spirit 
and form by the ideas previously held by the minds into which the 
words of Jesus have come. Often this accounts for the contrast 
between the spirit and practice of Jesus and the spirit and practice 
of some who call themselves disciples. Scholastic theology, derived 
partly from the world and partly from the Word, laid stress upon 
torture as the proper punishment of sin. This fact appears in the 
doctrinal statements, in the popular sermons, and in the poetry of 
the church. Punishment, it was said, is intended primarily to satisfy 
the feelings of the person offended. Standard works on law taught 
the same doctrine. The doctrine of eternal torment taught by the 
church corresponded to the theory of torture practiced by the state. 
With the exception of the doctrine of purgatory, there was no differ- 
ence in the theory of punishment between the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant churches at the time of the Reformation. Later there 
was no difference between the Calvinists and the Arminians. All 
alike held the opinions which had been formulated by men influenced 
by Roman law and the customs of the Teutonic people. The West- 
minster Confession, repeating the doctrine of the Middle Ages, says 
of the non-elect: "God was pleased, for the glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonor 
and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice." So 
recent a writer as the late Charles Hodge has said: "The object of 
punishment is neither the reformation of the individual nor the pre- 
vention of crime. Its tendency is to exasperate and harden." Jona- 
than Edwards one hundred and fifty years ago said: "That God will 
execute the fierceness of his anger implies that he will inflict wrath 
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without any pity." " God hath it on his heart to show to angels and 
men both how excellent his love is and also how terrible his wrath is." 
To those who remember the preaching of fifty years ago this will 
have a familiar sound. Such sounds, however, have died away in 
the dim distance of time, and there is a singular silence in the pulpit 
concerning the punishment of sin. This is due partly to the fact 
that the people in the pews have repudiated the doctrine of punish- 
ment taught in the past, and partly to the absence, apparently, of 
any very definite opinion on the subject on the part of the men in 
the pulpits. And yet some definiteness of opinion would be of great 
value. 

The people have repudiated the doctrine that God punishes sin- 
ners for his own pleasure. In this they are like the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews who declares that God is the opposite of those 
loveless fathers who punish for their own pleasure, in that God pun- 
ishes for the profit of men. The father of a family who should punish 
his erring children for the purpose of showing his own wrath and his 
own power would not now have the title Christian conferred upon him 
by his fellow-men. To the scholastic theologians God was an 
imperial Sovereign ruling for his own pleasure and for the exhibition 
of his own power. To Jesus, God is a paternal Sovereign ruling for 
the good of his creatures. The most perfect type of God is a Chris- 
tian father. The first law of paternal life is the law of ministration. 
The father lives not for himself — so far as his fatherhood is concerned 
— but for his children. This is not because the father is less than his 
children, nor because he proposes to surrender his will to their will, 
but because he proposes to do what is best for them. In doing this 
the father finds his pleasure, and in its success he finds his joy. The 
paternal hand, prompted by the paternal heart, provides home and 
food, instruction and discipline, reward and punishment, for the 
good of his children. Discipline as well as instruction, punishment 
as well as pleasure, is prompted by love. 

This Christian conception of punishment is now finding hospitality 
and expression in the state. It is noticeable that as Christianity 
comes to control feeling, thought, legislation, and judicial proceed- 
ings, cruelty is eliminated. Torture is unthought of in a Christian 
court; torment has no place in the punishments of a Christian com- 
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munity. There is a growing feeling that punishments inflicted on 
youthful criminals should tend to reform them, and that punishment 
inflicted upon incorrigible offenders should exclude them permanently 
from civil society. 

The punishment of sinners must be interpreted by the divine 
character, by the light of God's love, by the laws of life, by the course 
of human history, and by the revelation of God's final purpose through 
Jesus Christ. This method of interpretation accords with the modern 
demands of the scientific spirit and habit. 

God's character is revealed as holy. He cannot, therefore, find 
pleasure either in sin or in the suffering which sin brings to the sin- 
ner. God's motive — the source of his activities in relation to his 
creatures — is love. Love cannot find pleasure in the pain of its 
objects, but only in promoting the end for which they were created. 
God also is a living God dealing with living men, and punishment 
must be interpreted by the laws of life. 

What is the purpose of pain, physical or moral ? The pain which 
proceeds from the scratch of a briar, the touch of a flame, the sting 
of an insect, or the bitterness of a poison, is a warning of danger and 
a means of preserving life. As a rule — we cannot now notice excep- 
tions — the things which feed the body and minister to health give 
pleasure; and the things which injure give pain. If pain gave no 
warning, that which destroys the body might complete its deadly 
work unhindered. Moral pain has a similar purpose. The shame 
which follows sin tends to separate the soul from its sin that it may 
repent. The remorse which follows transgression is the recoil of a 
soul with health yet in it from both the shadow and the substance of 
sin, that the soul may return to the sunshine of love and the way of 
life. The primal purpose of the pain is to purge from the evil. Mon- 
taigne regarded pain as man's chief calamity. He says: "What we 
fear in poverty is pain, and what we fear in death is pain. " But if 
the fear of poverty will make a man industrious, and the fear of death 
will make a man prudent and temperate, then the moral purpose of 
the pain is beneficent. Pain is a less evil preferred to a greater. 
It is only necessary to state the case to see the conclusion. 

The appeal to the teachings of history can best be made in the 
study of the Hebrew people, whose history reveals the moral rela- 
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tion of God to men. It is noticeable that in the punishments which 
the Hebrews were permitted to inflict on men, torture had no place. 
The penalties in which they were permitted to demand an eye for 
an eye were restrictive and placed restraint upon the spirit of revenge 
which might have demanded two eyes for one. The cases of restitu- 
tion were designed to make good losses incurred through wrong. 
The infliction of death for certain offenses was intended to cut off 
offenders for the safety of the society as a whole. Punishment was 
designed not to be baneful, but beneficent. This was also the pur- 
pose of divine punishment. Suggestion rather than exhaustive 
statement of biblical teaching must suffice to illustrate this fact. The 
laws of Israel set forth briefly the relation of men to God, and more 
fully the relation of men to each other. In Leviticus, chap. 26, 
rewards are promised to Israel for obedience, and punishments are 
threatened for disobedience. If the people worship Jehovah, keep 
the sabbaths, reverence the sanctuary, and obey the commandments, 
then they would be blessed with rain and harvest and fruit and fulness 
of bread and peace and freedom from fear. But if they did not these 
things, then they would be punished in that the heaven should be as 
iron and the earth as brass, and the fields should give no increase, and 
the trees should yield no fruit, and the wild beasts should destroy the 
cattle and the children. That the purpose of these judgments is to 
lead men to see the evil of their ways and to repent is apparent. "And 
if by these things ye will not be reformed unto me, I will smite you, 
even I, seven times for your sins." "I will send the pestilence and I 
will bring the sword upon you." This process is to be continued 
until, at last, they shall confess their iniquities and the iniquities of 
their fathers, and then Jehovah will remember his covenant and will 
remember his land, and will neither reject nor abhor nor destroy his 
people. Of course, in all this the people are dealt with as a nation, 
but the principle of divine punishment is clearly revealed. 

The same principle is declared by the prophets. Jehovah speaks 
through Jeremiah, saying: "Because they have forsaken my law and 
have not obeyed my voice, but have walked after the stubbornness 
of their own heart; therefore, I will feed them with wormwood and 
give them water of gall to drink and scatter them among the nations, 
and I will send the sword after them till I have consumed them." 
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This punishment, however, is to issue in the deliverance of such as 
repent and in the conversion of the nation. Jehovah says again: 
"I will bring Israel to his pasture, he shall feed on Carmel, and his 
soul shall be satisfied upon the hills of Ephraim. In those days the 
iniquity of Israel shall be sought for and there shall be none ; and the 
sins of Judah and they shall not be found: for I will pardon them 
whom I leave as a remnant." Hosea teaches the same principle: 
"Jehovah will punish Jacob according to his ways." But Jehovah 
will love freely, will heal the backsliding, and will be as the dew 
unto Israel who shall blossom as the lily and cast forth his roots as 
Lebanon. Amos also threatens a punishment which will sift Israel 
among the nations, but which will issue in their return and in the 
rebuilding of their cities. This is all national and temporal, but it 
shows that the purpose of punishment is salutary. 

The same principle is set forth in the New Testament in respect 
of church discipline. Paul writes to Timothy of certain men whom 
he had "delivered unto Satan that they might be taught not to blas- 
pheme." Also, in his first letter to the Corinthians, Paul bids them 
put a man guilty of incest out of the church that the church might 
not be leavened by uncleanness. The purpose, first, was surgical, 
designed to save the church by cutting off the offender. But to the 
offender the purpose was designed to be medicinal. The apostle 
in his second letter commends the man to the church, advising them 
to forgive him whose punishment had been salutary and sufficient. 
This is only a matter of church discipline, but it reveals the Christian 
motive and purpose of punishment. Christian judgment coincides 
with Christ's judgment. Christ compares his treatment of his church 
to the culture of a vine which is pruned and freed from fruitless 
branches that it may bear more fruit. 

In respect of ultimate judgment and final punishment, Jesus 
teaches the separation of the wicked from the righteous because they 
are fit for no other fate. Jesus teaches the conservation of the good 
and the condemnation of the worthless and the wicked because of 
their worthlessness and wickedness. The foolish are excluded from 
the kingdom, like the foolish virgins from the wedding feast. The 
worthless suffer deprivation, like the man whose unused talent was 
taken away. The unworthy are degraded, like the man without a 
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wedding garment who was thrust into the outer darkness. The 
wicked suffer perdition, like tares which, in the harvest-time, are 
gathered and burned. But it is noticeable that this is to the end that 
things unprofitable may cease, and that the wise, the worthy, the 
profitable, and the righteous may abide. 

That punishment sustains a relation to justice both divine and 
human, and also to law, is not denied. Justice is shown in punish- 
ment and law is maintained. But punishment is not designed 
primarily to give sanction to law whose spirit is its most sacred 
sanction, nor to show God's wrathful power and to satisfy vindictive 
justice. Punishment is part of an educational, disciplinary, and 
gracious process whereby human beings, starting in infancy, in 
ignorance, and, as the Bible teaches, in sin, are restrained from evil, 
brought to repentance, and made willing to seek and to receive the 
grace which brings salvation and teaches how to live. The trans- 
gressing man who heeds this purpose will find even punishment 
leading to salvation. If there are any men who do not heed this 
purpose (it is the purpose, not the final result, which is here consid- 
ered), and in whom sin remains to work out its deadly result, then at 
last punishment which, like the surgeon's knife, cuts them off will 
leave the society, of which they are no longer fit to be a part, free from 
their injurious presence, and so pure and perfect. 

This theory, which regards punishment as designed to save the 
individual if possible, and in case of failure with any individual, then 
to save society, accords with the law of the survival of the fittest set 
forth by science; it accords with the purpose of punishment in the 
modern state; it accords with the purpose of punishment in parental 
government; it accords with the teachings of the Old Testament; it 
accords with the spirit of the New Testament; it commends itself to 
the Christian conscience; it satisfies the Christian heart. This is a 
theory of punishment which can be preached. It should have power 
over men. And God as Creator, Father, and King will find his 
supreme satisfaction, not in the process of creation and government 
wherein punishment now performs its part, but in the high and holy 
purpose of his love, and at last in the possession of a saved society 
of intelligent, loving, and holy men who delight to do his will. 



